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AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE DRAMA 



By Augustus Thomas 



To write intelligently of the drama and with the 
least friction between the writer and the reader, 
it is necessary first to agree upon the meaning or 
at least upon the application of the word. The aver- 
age layman and not a few of the technical workers 
in the drama itself use the words drama and theatre 
interchangeably. And in friendly discussion this 
substitution once loosely accepted, the word theatre 
is exchanged for "profession" or for "the business" 
and the limp conception thus invited comes at last 
lazily to embrace all entertainments attempted on 
any stage or platform built under or upon a roof or 
set up in a stadium. 

Let us agree that by drama we mean plays as Mr. 
Clayton Hamilton means them in the first simple 
definition in his "Theory of the Theatre": "A play 
is a story — devised to be presented by actors on a 
stage before an audience." And when we agree to 
that we shall have agreed to exclude stories in dia- 
logue devised only to be read ; we shall also exclude 
the various amusement-enterprises often admirable 
in their way but which are not stories, — entertain- 
ments in which there may be suggestions of stories 
underlying exhibitions of physical agility, or beauty 
or eccentricity, but in which the show is the thing 
and about which there is not play enough to "catch 
the conscience" of anybody. If we can agree to that 
exclusion, we shall shut out from our consideration 
operas, musical comedies, burlesques, reviews, fol- 
lies, winter gardens, vaudeville, girl shows, ballets, 
music halls, spectacles, pageants, hippodromes and 
ice carnivals. We shall not have to think about the 
theatre business in its entirety but only about that 
part of its activity which concerns the production 
of plays. 

We may not be able to answer the insistent in- 
quiry : What is the matter with the drama in Amer- 
ica? We may not be able to discover that the drama 
is in real difficulty at all, but we shall have meas-> 
urably simplified our undertaking. 

Accepting the inquiry in good faith, we may 
further simplify our work by resolving the question 
into its implied constituents: 

Why are there so many bad plays in America? 

Why are there not more good plays? 

To the first part of this subdivided question we 
may gratefully and safely take Mr. Hamilton's sane 
explanation that "so many poor plays are produced 
because it is impossible to find enough good ones to 
keep open the superfluous theatres which warring 
managers have built, and that it costs less money to 
present inferior attractions to small business than 
it would cost to shut down some of these theatres." 

The war between these contending managers we 
need not discuss. The managers are business men 
acting according to business logic as they under- 
stand it. We need only to note in passing that they 
find it useful to keep their theatres going with losing 
plays in order that they shall be ready for the good 
ones which intermittently come along. 

Now why are not more good plays obtainable? 

We have agreed on our working definition of a 
play; we have not yet agreed upon what makes a 
play a good one. What is it? 



Unless we shall decide to go behind the returns, 
the factor that makes a play good is its popularity, 
that is to say, the depth and breadth of its public 
appeal when it is presented on the stage. If we 
refuse that test and turn instead to the opinion of 
the few experts, the literary men and too frequently 
some of the theatrical critics, who regard the style 
of a play's construction and the manner of its writ* 
ing rather than its effect upon its audience, we shall 
tacitly abandon Mr. Hamilton's definition of a play 
and, having escaped a general discussion of the show 
business, we shall find that we have backed up into 
a discussion of literature — as applying to plays 
suited primarily to the library. 

Let us hold our ground for a moment and dis- 
cover, if we can, what it is in a play that makes f or) 
this necessary popularity; what it is that constitutes 
the depth and breadth of its appeal — when presented. 

The possession is evidently something that the 
author or the manager or the literary person reading 
the book or a critic listening critically to its spoken 
lines does not accurately estimate; something that 
no one of them alone, nor all of them together can 
be sure about without the co-operation of actors and 
audience. Lines and actors are not enough or a 
dress rehearsal would be decisive. Lines and audi- 
ence are not enough or a public reading would decide 
the question. The quality that we seek is one that 
may not appear unless all three of the elements con- 
spire, that is to say, unless lines and actors and audi- 
ence meet in a play's fusion or presentation. In 
such a meeting the play's appeal or lack of appeal 
is made evident, its effect may be measured. And 
it is a capital mistake to assume that the effect of 
this appeal is upon the audience only. The action 
is reciprocal : Each of the three constituents — words, 
actor and audience — is susceptible. The actor re- 
ceives from the audience and takes on an added and 
measurable quantity. A successful audience, that is 
to say, an audience deeply interested, gives to the 
actor a very different vibration from that which is 
given him by an unsuccessful audience. A speech 
or line receives an added vitality and illumination — 
all three of the elements are augmented somewhat — 
as are the images in reciprocating mirrors. 

What is the nature of this vibratory influence? It 
is not primarily intellectual or the library would be 
its best environment and its best material would be 
the individual instead of the assemblage. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a call upon the intellect will sometimes 
check or totally inhibit its most characteristic expo- 
sitions. Like the mice in the absence of the cat, 
the best effects of a drama often play best when the 
intellect sleeps. The dramatic stimulant is akin to 
those forces that impel us often when our only 
excuse is that we did not think. In other words 
the force and the appeal are emotional. 

It would appear then that if we would understand 
the power of effective plays we should try to under- 
stand the human emotions ; we should know if pos- 
sible their source and origin and generation; we 
should be able to estimate their relative dynamic 
or propulsive powers. 

That is not to say that the successful dramatists 
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have that knowledge — they often and especially at 
the beginning of their careers have only a balanced 
sense or feeling that serves in place of such knowl- 
edge, and perhaps their best work, like that of most 
artists, is always done under the guidance of such 
instinctive feeling. But to us as critics or promoters 
or patrons, hopeless of developing an instinctive 
sense in one generation, the knowledge will be a 
valuable substitute if we wish it. 

Mr. William Allen White in a gentle novelette 
written before the date of the recent Chicago con- 
ventions reminds us that "self-respect is the founda- 
tion of will power." If that is true, our wilful 
attempt to understand emotional powers will be 
heartened by a belief that they are worth all the 
pother and that our task is respectable. 

Modern psychology informs us that emotional 
power is back of all the force we possess. If you 
wish a man to do any particular thing, you must first 
stir in him some emotion to that end. It may be a 
a very slight or a very profound emotion, may be the 
desire for a drink or for a diploma, according partly 
to the task proposed, but a wish must precede the 
act. The emotion once stirred to movement, the in- 
tellect should furnish the lever or the harness or the 
conduit for its force — and usually does so. William 
James quotes from the autobiography of Charles 
Darwin the following regarding art in relation to 
the emotions: 

"Up to the age of thirty or beyond it, poetry of 
many kinds gave me great pleasure; and even as a 
school-boy I took intense delight in Shakespeare, 
especially in the historical plays. I have also said 
that pictures formerly gave me considerable, and 
music very great delight. But now for many years 
I cannot endure to read a line of poetry. I have 
tried lately to read Shakespeare, and found it so 
intolerably dull that it nauseated me. I have also 
almost lost my taste for pictures or music . . . 
my mind seeems to have become a kind of machine 
for grinding general laws out of large collections of 
facts ; but why this should have caused the atrophy 
of that part of the brain alone, on which the higher 
tastes depend, I cannot conceive. If I had to live 
my life again, I would have made a rule to read some 
poetry and listen to some music at least once every 
week; for perhaps the parts of my brain now 
atrophied would thus have been kept alive through 
use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, 
and may possibly be injurious to the intellect, and 
more probably to the moral character by enfeebling 
the emotional part of our nature." 

It would seem from Darwin's conclusions and 
from James's acceptance and use of them that emo- 
tional power may die of atrophy and that it is wise 
not to permit it to do so and that one way to prevent 
it is by periodically stirring the emotions through 
influential works of art, such as music, pictures and 
poetry. We are therefore engaged in an inquiry 
that is worthy of respect, and we should persevere 
even if we find it dull. 

An emotion is the result of the action upon an 
instinct by something in its environment. 

Our instincts are imbedded in our nature; to be 
graphic, we may say that the instincts lie in us like 
strata in the earth and they are probably formed, 
as far as we can figure them, very much as such 
earthy strata are formed: They are the deposit 
of long flowing or long repeated habit. For example, 



the most basic instinct, that of self-preservation, 
is the deposit of the habit of mere existence as 
opposed to the single experience of getting ex- 
tinguished. It is the instinct that we inherit from 
and share with the animals. All living creatures 
possess it. If an attack is made upon that instinct 
by anything whatever, the product is an emotion, 
or volatile vapor which is thrown off by the instinct 
as a mineral attacked by an acid might throw off a 
gas — and such reaction ranges in intensity from 
apprehension to terror. This particular instinct 
being universal, any emotion resulting from it is 
understood and sympathized with by all men — and 
an exhibition of such emotion produces by sympathy 
a like, though feebler, emotional state in the 
beholder. 

Other instincts that we share with the animals 
are the instinct of reproduction and the instinct of 
the defense of progeny. These two instincts while 
almost universal are not entirely so. Some few men 
lack the instinct of reproduction and a greater num- 
ber seem to be lacking in the instinct to protect their 
young. Each of these instincts in turn when 
attacked or stimulated gives off emotions according 
to its respective nature and any of these emotions 
is sympathized with by those and only those who 
also possess the instinct from which the particular 
emotion springs. 

As we ascend in the scale of instincts from the 
universal one of self-preservation and through the 
successive ones of reproduction and defense of young 
— which we share with the animals — and pass to and 
through the acquired and exclusively human ones 
such as patriotism, altruism and so on, we find a 
decreasing number of men possessing them, and 
consequently a decreasing number capable of under- 
standing and responding to the emotions that spring 
from these finer instincts. It follows, therefore, 
that an emotion derived from the finest or most 
recently acquired instinct would be understood by 
the smallest number of men and would therefore 
have an appeal much less popular than that of an 
emotion springing from one of the lower and more 
basic instincts. Consequently, a play to be popular 
and thereby useful to many men must be motived 
by emotions that they understand. To restate it 
negatively, the play must not be preponderantly in- 
tellectual; or condensing it to the vernacular, it must 
not be "high-brow." 

A concrete example of the use of basic emotions 
to serve as the vehicle for especially intellectual 
material is "Hamlet." It is the most philosophical 
drama in our language and one of the most bloody. 
Its prime motive is revenge for the murder of a 
king. "Something like the murder" is played before 
the suspected murderer; Polonius is stabbed through 
a curtain; Hamlet stalks the king with a drawn 
sword; Ophelia is drowned and the body brought 
on the scene; Hamlet and Laertes grip in physical 
combat over her coffin. In view of the audience 
Laertes is killed by Hamlet; the queen is poisoned; 
the king is stabbed to death, and Hamlet dies from 
the venomed foil of Laertes. Seven deaths and two 
attempts to kill in the one play; and though four 
of the deaths are bunched in the last act, a promise 
to kill walks through the play and underwrites every 
line of speculation. 

If it were not that it would unnecessarily burden 
our inquiry, many modern plays could be instanced 
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which, while philosophical or psychological in theme, 
are made popular and successful by their appeal to 
those emotions that spring from the most basic 
human instinct. 

This need of an appeal to some basic instinct 
is not less in the comic plays, for while the tissue 
of the comedy may be trivial and the situa- 
tions laugh-producing, the matter at issue, the 
contest, the interest at stake, must, in the belief of 
the characters themselves, relate to one or more 
of the basic instincts. 

We have thus far been searching for the quality 
that made a play good, as measured by its popularity, 
by the breadth of its appeal. We need waste no 
time in agreeing that a play may be good in that 
business way and at the same time be a bad influence 
morally. 

The pertinence of considering the goodness of a 
play in the moral sense is evident from the associa- 
tion of men and women throughout the country 
who are demanding that it shall be moral or, if not 
moral, at least not immoral if it is to expect their 
patronage. 

We have agreed with Mr. Darwin and with Mr. 
James that art is capable of stirring human emo- 
tions. Perhaps to have that capacity is its distin- 
guishing definition; and as far as plays are 
concerned, we have agreed that a play is a good 
business play only when it has that capacity. But 
if our emotions are stirred, we are moved to some 
action, moved to some physical or mental or spiritual 
change. The change is for better or for worse. It 
may be slight — or great — but if it takes place as 
the result of our seeing a play, the author of the 
play and all engaged in its presentation have a 
responsibility. 

Now, if we are ready to admit that other people 
are as virtuous as ourselves, and some of them un- 
doubtedly are, it is possible that the average writers 
and producers of plays would be glad to recognize 
this responsibility and live up to it — if we could only 
show them how to tell when a play is morally good 
or bad. 

Whether it is good or bad business is determined 
by merely counting the tickets. Whether it has a 
good or bad moral effect is more difficult to decide. 
It won't do to condemn a play because evil things 
are done in it. To do that would be to suppress 
"Hamlet"— and all the other plays of Shakespeare 
that are of any account in the theatre. Most plays 
are properly contests between good and evil desires 
as represented by their respective exponents. It 
won't do to call the play good when the good is 
triumphant and bad when the evil is triumphant, 
as we would decide a tug of war. That method 
would suppress "Othello" and would approve some 
of the plays that the police have wisely prohibited. 
The question is difficult, and it may be that the 
process is delicate. It may even be that this inquiry 
upon which we are collaborating will not finally 
determine it, but we can only go forward by such 
light as we have or can borrow. 

Perhaps this is an idea: When a playwright 
shows you a death on the stage he does so either to 
interest you in the death itself — in which case your 
interest will probably be morbid, and his scene will 
be only sensational — or he shows you the death in 
order to have you feel its influence upon the sur- 
viving characters whom it affects — in which case 



your interest will be a sympathetic reflection of the 
emotions shown by those survivors. As, for example, 
the killing of Desdemona: The physical symptoms 
of her death do not stir us much, even when we are 
permitted to see them, but the effect of the death 
upon Othello moves us deeply. We see his suffering 
and apprehend his agony when he shall learn the 
truth as we feel he presently will. And so with 
any evil on the stage, if it is shown us for its own 
sake it is bad; if it is shown us as a cause of certain 
effects upon persons in the play it may be good. 

Among the little books on dramatic subjects re- 
cently selected by Professor Brander Matthews and 
printed by Columbia University is one by Mr. H. 
C. Fleeming Jenkin on the art of Mrs. Scott Siddons. 
Quite unobtrusively and as if using some world- 
old and universally accepted truth Mr. Jenkin says 
"the greatest dramas are those which portray the 
emotional moments of the noblest men and women." 
The statement strikes us at once as being true. The 
more we think of it the more useful it becomes, and 
our only uncertainty rests in our understanding of 
nobility. The dictionary defines nobility as the 
state of being noble in character as distinguished 
from selfishness, cowardice or meanness and adds 
this illustrating quotation from Froude: 

"The essence of true nobility is neglect of self — 
let the thought of self pass in, and the beauty of a 
great action is gone like the bloom from a soiled 
flower." 

On reading that we have a sense of rest, of solid 
ground underneath our feet, and as we think about 
it, it seems that all noble acts of which we have 
ever heard translate themselves in terms of self- 
sacrifice — all of them; those in our Sunday-school 
lessons and those in McGuffey's First Reader — that 
of Casabianca and thereon through all the wonder 
pages of history from Marathon to Verdun. 

We shall probably do well to adopt Mr. Jenkin's 
definition of the greatest drama — and if we do so 
we can easily slip backward through it to an agree- 
ment about the principal features of a merely good 
drama — the emotional moments of noble men and 
women, that is to say of men and women who are 
brave and are not selfish. When we see any play 
and it has emotional power we are going to sympa- 
thize with its emotional moments — sympathetically 
we are going to reflect them in our own breasts. If 
the transmitted emotions are of unselfish people the 
play will probably be a morally good play worthy 
of our patronage and useful to us. Because to be 
unselfish is to rise above some selfish appetite or 
lust or prompting, and to do that seems to be a chief 
purpose of human life. 

Victor Hugo in his book on Shakespeare in the 
chapter on Rabelais makes much of what he calls 
Rabelais's discovery that man has in him a serpent. 
This serpent is the intestines, the seat of the appe- 
tites. This serpent tempts, betrays and punishes. 
Rabelais excoriates this serpent and its works with 
ridicule and with laughter. Comedy also has its no- 
bility. Helpful laughter has in it, too, somewhat of 
the heroic. It pillories the weaknesses and mean- 
nesses that are born of base appetites. The objects of 
its raillery are the egotist, the braggart, the coxcomb, 
the flirt, the philanderer, the sensualist, the miser, 
the glutton, the drunkard, the coward, the liar, the 
thief. Brave laughter is on a higher footing than 
these. It is superior to the selfishness which in 
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one phase or other produces these types — or permits 
in those of us not typical the hateful tendencies. 
This correcting laughter which is a lifting emotion 
on one hand or the moments of serious emotional 
unselfishness on the other hand, or both together, 
are what we find in a play when we call it good. 

Why are not more plays written made of these 
elements and with the emotional appeal sufficiently 
basic to stir all men? 

Our search calls for a combination of purpose and 
skill perhaps somewhat exacting in its blend. 

We are not to overlook the fact that when we speak 
of purpose in the drama we at once array against 
ourselves that considerable group of artists and per- 
haps art patrons who believe in "Art for Art's sake" ; 
all those who contend that the artist must have 
complete freedom so long as he truthfully reports 
life. In other words that the artist practising a 
profession depending for success upon stirring our 
emotions must be permitted to stir them without 
regard to the consequent explosions. In another 
field that kind of liberty has recently been abridged 
by our adoption of a safe and sane Fourth of July. 
And even in the graphic arts and in drama there 
is already some police restriction. Perhaps, after 
all, in the construction of plays, the greater freedom 
really will be found in a conscious intention of direc- 
tion and of destination rather than "in a course 
like that of the beetle, guided only by its collisions." 
In a great play like "Othello" the purpose of the 
author is not obtrusive, but no second hearing of 
the drama leaves the auditor without the belief 
that the author had a purpose in addition to his 
wish to entertain. There are in the text no halting 
sermons against jealousy but the iniquity of the 
passion is the magnetized wire to which the con- 
structive incidents adhere. The author's purpose 
seems to serve as the symmetrical trajectory of the 
whole projection. 

Modern offerings are not lacking in number in 
which equal purpose exists. If we are correctly 
informed, every New York manager's table is heavy 
as are most of the play agencies with plays of 



preachment and propaganda, but almost all of them 
lack the skill that can articulate the controlling 
purpose with masking incident, action and contest 
that touch the emotions. Most of us, who profes- 
sionally write for the theatre, when failure is our 
lot, fail apparently from an excess of purpose over 
skill; and when success comes to us we succeed 
because of a reasonably close proportion of these 
two ingredients of a play. 

It would seem then that to increase the output 
of good plays we should convince those who have 
the peculiar skill for dramatic writing that purpose 
in their work is essential; at least sufficient purpose 
to lift their product above a hurtful level and make 
it not only of popular interest but safely so. Con- 
vince them that in their serious drama they must 
be inspired to show us character maintaining its 
nobility through moments of emotional stress ; that 
in the lighter plays there must be free and clean- 
toothed laughter redolent of superior spirit and 
above the fetters of appetite. 

To impart that conviction should not be a pro- 
digious task if we have reached a proper finding. 
It would be difficult to name a professional dramatist 
in America who is writing with a conscious negli- 
gence of this social responsibility. It is only neces- 
sary to let them decide that this conclusion of our 
inquiry is right and is not only one more of those 
apparent laws of the theatre which enthusiasm 
intermittently proclaims. 

One other obvious way to increase the number of 
plays, good by our measurement, is to have the 
purposeful writers of the country turn their atten- 
tion to the theatre and, learning the dramatic 
medium, acquire the skill necessary to cover and 
conceal a high purpose while transmitting it through 
"a story devised to be presented by actors on a stage 
before an audience" and to equip that story with 
sufficient emotional power to move the majority 
of men. 

The manner of that learning is not simple and 
is far outside the bounds of our inquiry. 
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THE COMFORTER 

Beauty is best for solace. The torn mind 
Heals not at words of fellow-sufferers near, 
Nor joys in arguments which leave naught clear 

Save that the truth no man as yet can find. 

Dawn's regal splendor and the morning wind, 
True woman's smile, deep peace as stars appear, 
Sweet-breathingflowers,girl-grace,thewakeningyear, 

Marble that lives; in these is Beauty kind. 

As grief points downward to the new-made graves 
Art leads to heights whence Heaven itself is seen, 

And Nature, picturing all the soul most craves, 
Makes our complaining seem but weak and mean. 

Then though my cup be filled from Sodom's sea 

Beauty revealed shall cheer and comfort me. 



Owen R. Washburn 



